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POPERY CARRYING ITS GRUDGE To THE GRAVE, 


GOLDEN HILLS; OR, SINGLE 
. INFLUENCE: whose dyes have no rival among gems. Where-a 
. ATALE OF RIBANDISM AND THE IRISH FAMINE 


having ruby bells, with a score other flowerets, 


- | Speck of soil had settled in any rock crevice, the 
$ CHAPTER XIX.—WHAT THE LONG Days BROUGUT. birds of the air, and errant winds—Nature’s sceds- 
Al HE midsummer drew on with velvet steps. June men—had originated tufts of pink sea-thrift, and 
; spread over the cliff-tops a mosaic of exquisite | spikes of wild lavender, which magnified the speek 
3 colouring ; emerald moss, inlaid with clusters of into a flower-knot. 


Pale green samphire was just 
in places where the salt spray 
often showered. And lovelicr weeds drifted in 
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the amethyst wild thyme, and the cornelian pim- beginning to show, 
Pernel, and the chrysolite crowsfoot, and a heath | 
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from ocean with the quieter tides of summer; 
crimson, and pink, and bright green, and golden, 
supplanting the uniform bronze of the winter waifs 
of alg. Lina had a blank book, in which she col- 
lected specimens, with much labour picking out 
their infinite ramifications, and gumming down the 
fairy fronds. 

One bright evening—there had been nearly a 
week’s rain, and twenty-four hours of passionate 
storm, succeeded by this day’s perfect lull—she took 
a book down to the shore, and sat pleasantly in a 
nook which she had appropriated by naming her 
arm-chair. Terraces of rock ranged all around, 
above and below, and far under the deep beyond, 
piled in that grand disarray which only Nature’s 
hand can render magnificent. At the back of 
them lay that prosaic necessity, a public road. 

Lina had deluded herself with the idea that she 
should read. But only the vagrant eddying breeze, 
fresh from its sport on the sea, and bringing in 
little gusts of spray, turned over the leaves of the 
open book; which book was Wordsworth. The 
poet would have forgiven the neglect, egotist 
though he was. He would have sat still and idle 
himself in such a scene, inhaling the surrounding 
beauty, receiving impressions from the greater 
Book, open to all the world, and studied by the 
millionth fraction of. its inhabitants. Thought 
cannot be fixed, in presence of the ever-varying 
waves, which seem to reflect into the mind a 
portion of their own hues of change, and have a 
fascination to rivet the eyes withal, by their sweep 
and swell, by the expectancy of their sonorous 
dash. Lina believed herself thinking, when she 
was but floating idly on a current of waking 
dreams, buoyed up and down, into sunlight and 
shade, just like the fragment of sea-weed which she 
saw borne on the tide. 

Hugo lay at her feet; suddenly he raised his 
head and listened; he started up, shook off drowsi- 
ness, and bounded towards the road. Lina’s frag- 
ment of sea-weed was washed nearer—nearer. In 
a few minutes the dog returned, and fawned upon 
her. She patted his head absently; he thrust up 
his great damp nose, with a loving whine. The 
weed floated nearer; she gazed at it as though 
won by a spell. There; it was thrown ashore. 

And Lina was waked up ‘thoroughly by a hand 
put upon hers. 

“ Alek—dear Alek !” 

The surprise was almost too much for her; sbe 
rested heavily on his arm. ; 

“'There, now, [ shouldn’t have done this; I have 
frightened you,” said her brother. 

“How did you guess that I was here?” she 
asked, recovering. 

“ By Hugo’s acting as pointer; and I thought I 
would steal a march on you.” 

“ And how is your dear old self? your whiskers 
have grown so much!” She looked into his eyes. 
* Darling Alek, I had no idea you would come to- 
day; mamma will be so delighted !” 

He was a handsome little fellow, with fair brown 
hair and blue eyes, and a complexion which he was 
at some pains to bronze. ‘There was indecision 


about the features, and a slightly sensuous lower 
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lip; the chin too retreating for firmness, the eye 
too shallow for large common sense; the head 
small and symmetrical. 

“Come,” he said, after a few minutes of such 
talk as every reader can supply for himself, being 
disjointed inquiries after persons and things, and 
compendious bits of intelligence, variegated with 
notes of admiration—“ come away, Orme is waiting 
for me.” 

“Who?” 

“Philip Orme; 
coming ?” 

“Yes; but I forgot it for the moment.” With 
womanly instinct, Lina drew her bonnet straight, 
and smoothed back her hair. 

“He is waiting with the car we hired in Castle- 
bay. We saw the old ladies is 

“Stand still for a minute; I want to have another 
good look at you, dear brother.” He laughed, but 
obeyed. 

“ Well, what do you see?” 

“You have not grown.” 

“That is a discovery. Men don’t grow after 
twenty, generally. Did you expect to find me one 
of the Anakim, like William, shot up suddenly, by 
virtue of Trinity College ?” 

“No”—laughing—* not quite. That was just 
the first thing it occurred to me to say. I can't 
tell what I expected to see; but it is a pleasure to 
look at your face, Alek.” 

He pressed her arm with an affectionate smile. 
In the road, patiently walked up and down Mr. 
Philip Orme, his hands in his pockets ; he came to 
meet them with a grave observant face. Alek 
uttered a flourishing introduction. 

“You might give him your hand, Lina, since 
he is a far-away cousin,’ remarked Alek, when 
both bowed. “And now to make you good friends,” 
he exclaimed, jumping on the car, “ you shall walk 
up to Golden Hills together, while I drive on 
as avant courier. Aw revoir; and the horse 
trotted off. 

Nothing could exceed the stiffness of that twenty 
minutes’ walk. Lina tried to say several things, 
and each seemed more: imbecile than the last, 
till she remarked how fine the weather had been. 

“Yes,” he answered quietly, with a glance which 
reminded her of the wet week past; she laughed, 
but was yct more nervous at her mistake. He 
took the conversation into his own hands merci- 
fully ; told some incidents of their journey, and as 
this required her only to be a good listener, she 
looked at him once or twice, to make acquaintance 
with his appearance. Not a handsome face, buf @ 
manly one; black hair, deep-set eyes of some dark 
colour; she could not see his forehead for the 
slouched travelling cap; a tall strong figure. 

In the dining-room she found Alek, discoursing 
volubly concerning a break-down they had ex- 
perienced, to an admiring audience, consisting 0! 
his mother, lying back in her chair while she 
gazed at this dearest son; Rosie and Frank, each 
imprisoning an arm, and brimming over with 
langhter. Every word seemed winged with @ 
witticism, to their partial ears. 

Philip Orme sat down, after Mrs. Kingston had 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


spoken to him, in the background. He perceived 
that his presence was soon nigh forgotten; he had 
never before been a cipher where Alek was a golden 
number; how their love magnified the young 
freshman! made a hero, an Admirable Crichton, 
out of a commonplace student. Beautiful alchemy 
of the affections! at times it works a true miracle ; 
he who is esteemed genuine gold will strive to 
merit such estimation; while there is no surer way 
of transmuting a character into base metal than 
to treat it as such. 

William had heard report of the new-comers, 
and entered presently. “ How are you, old fellow!” 
The brothers’ hands clasped with an iron grip, 
conveying the affection of an embrace without its 
pretension. “QO, Will, I feel such a pigmy!” ex- 
claimed Alek, covering his eyes, and shrinking 
himself smaller. “I used to think myself quite a 
respectable height in Dublin; there was one fellow 
shorter than I, and you cannot think how inex- 
pressibly I was obliged to him for the fact. I 
thought of presenting him with a testimonial— 
suppose a statuette of Tom Thumb; wouldn't 
that be a delicate insinuation of my obligation, 
eh, Lina?” 

They laughed, of course; everything that Alck 
could say was mirth-provoking, in their present 
mood. He began to think himself quite a witty 
fellow, with a faint wonder that his bon mots were 
not thus appreciated elsewhere. 

Golden Hills was a happy house that night. 
The recovered son was doubly precious to all. 
The father reverted to his own college days, and 
compared incident with incident, bringing up 
names which were now among the foremost men 
in Britain. Youth stirred in his heart while 
tracing the unencumbered days to which all men 
look back with interest and indulgence. Jina had 
not seen him so animated for months; a depression 
had been shadowing over him during this lawless 
spring time; and as all prevailing moods are sym- 
bolled by a corresponding attitude, his attitude of 
thought now, in solitude, was a drooping bend 
with his chin on his chest. It scemed as if in 
heart he had succumbed to a burden of care; and 
Lina had latterly watched the grey hair on his 
temples bleaching into whiteness. She was very 
glad of the new arrivals for his sake. 

The sweet idle evening was prolonged to near 
midnight, hardly with consciousness that hours 
were passing by. And Philip Orme, being ob- 
servant, and a stranger in this family, was not 
long in perceiving the relative positions of its 
members, and sounding something of their natures. 
Alek, the spoiled eldest, was born before experience 
had taught his parents judiciousness in their love; 
and Mr. Orme knew enough of his vacillating dis- 
position to fear that he would cost that love many 
apang. William, reserved, diffident, sensible, with 
@ nobly set-on head, and a firm outline of feature, 
betokening uprightness even to bluntness; Lina, 
a pleasing face, with truthful quict manners, seem- 
ing to have much noiseless influence over the 
others; the mother, very pale and gentle, protected 
by her strong children. 

Next day he saw still further among them. 
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Alek procured a holiday for Frank, who an- 
nounced thereupon that he meant te go strawberry- 
gathering. 

“T know there’s lots of them in the Chase—oh, 
I know a hundred places where their little red 
juicy heads are hiding!” he exclaimed, bounding 
in the air enthusiastically, and turning a somersault 
on the grass in his descent. Some of the party had 
stepped out-of-doors from the breakfast room, to 
admire the magnificent view, spreading far to the 
south-west, of rocky islands and peaked headlands 
emerging from ocean mist. 

Frank dashed into the house, and re-appeared in 
two minutes with a wallet, which Lina recognised 
as an article at which she had seen him working 
painfully with needle and thread on the previous day. 
Its shape was truly remarkable, and strips of can- 
vas, fastened with corking-pins, held it round his 
body. But none might smile at it with impunity ; 
he was vainer of his handiwork than a girl. People 
are so apt to plume themselves upon doing things 
quite out of their line. 

“ Now let’s havea party,” proposed Frank, walk- 
ing up to where Lina stood with Mr. Orme, “and 
have luncheon under the trees.” 

He was impetuous about it, of course; annoyed 
when Lina said that she, for one, could not go so 
early. “ You must throw cold water on a fellow's 
fun! I never saw any one like you,” he exclaimed 
in his petulance. “ You would rather teach those 
ragged brats than do anything I ask you.” 

“ Frank !” she said reproachfully. 

“Ah! you’re vexed at having such a thing said 
before Mr. Orme, just as if it wasn't true.” 

Mr. Orme listened attentively, his eyes bent upon 
the boy, with an expression that embarrassed him. 
Lina coloured highly. 

“She may be annoyed that a stranger should see 
her brother forgetting himself,” he observed in a 
low tone. 

“Well!” rejoined Frank, fidgeting; “but it’s 
hard that she’s always the one to object. I wish she 
wasn’t so good altogether to the poor, and then she 
would have more time to give to Rosie and me.” 

The least grain of truth lurked in the last in- 
sinuation; for Lina, often tired aifter how's of 
teaching, was not inclined to keep company with 
her young brother's unquelled spirits. Frank 
marched off to besiege his mother; and his father, 
finding him thus congenially occupied, settled the 
subject by declaring that he himscif wanted Alek 
for the entire day. 

“T must just go by myself, and J can cut plenty 
of dandelion for- my rabbits,” concluded the young 
gentleman. So, having endured a hug from Rosie, 
and promised her strings of strawberries when he 
returned, he set off at a springing pace, bounding 
with a stick he surnamed his alpen-stock. “ Hullo! 
I forgot Hugo !” and he ran back to the yard. “ Like 
a walk, poor fellow? Poor old boy! down, sir, 
down!” For his great paws were on Frank's 
shoulders, and his hot tongue panting close to his 
ear. 

Now Lina was in the store-room, whose wide 
windows looked into the yard; and she saw Frank 
with his empty wallet dangling at his side, loosen- 
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ing Hugo’s chain. The rankling after his rudeness 
was still smarting her feclings; she hesitated, with 
her hand on the wire lattice. ‘He deserves that 
I should not take the least care for him,” she 
thought. “You ought to punish him,” quoth 
some inner impulse, disguising itself as justice. 

No, Lina; the sister’s influence over a brother is 
not to be thus retained. Her province is to per- 
suade, not to punish. Frank heard a tapping at 
the window, and looked round. He had already 
forgotten all about his saucy speeches. 

“You were going without any luncheon; I sup- 
pose you will be out till dinner-time ; will you take 
some bread and cheese ?” She made a sandwich 
for him, and wrapped it in soft paper. 

“Bravo! now give me a couple of crusts for 
Hugo, and we'll have a picnic of our own in the 
Chase. Eh, poor fellow?” THis nose peered in 
at the window. “Thank you, Lina—I never would 
have thought of it, and of course should have come 
home half starved.” 

“ And, dear Frank, the next time you don’t un- 
derstand my reasons for refusing to do as you wish, 
don’t be rude.” 

He looked at her for a moment, then put out his 
hands and grasped hers. Into his wayward boyish 
heart that loving smile penetrated, when to a re- 
proof it would have been flint. 


CHAPTER XX.—ST. SYNAN’S BURIAL-GROUND. 
Frank walked down the avenue with great sobriety, 
learning to think. Outside the lodge gates he came 
upon Philip Orme. 

“Tam going with you, if you like,” said that 
gentleman. 

Now Frank had been recalling with shame his 
words which the stranger had heard; he felt sure 
they had lessened him in those grave eyes: he could 
not give assent with so much cordiality as under 
other circumstances. 

“You know that I am a stranger,” said Mr. Orme, 
seeing his thought well, but not caring to notice it; 
“T want acicerone. I have never been so far west 
before, and am curious to become well acquainted 
with the country. I should like to take long walks 
frequently.” 

“So should I,” interjected Frank, eagerly. 
“ And I know the roads for ten miles round. Sup- 
pose we did!” 

“Very well. Whenever it can be done agrecably 
to all parties °—Frank winced slightly, and kicked 
an opportune pebble—* we will take walks. Now, to 
begin your office as guide. What is that woman 
doing ?” 

“ Grinding a quern. Mrs. Burke,” cried Frank, 
springing forward, prompted by the boy’s love of 
desultory doings, “let me grind some; you must be 
tired. See, Mr. Orme, the corn is poured in here” 
—into a hole in the upper stone—“and we turn it 

round over the lower stone by this handle, and it 
comes out ground into flour.” 

Rather a confusion of “ its ;” but boys are com- 
monly not lucid in description, and Mr. Orme 
was helped to comprehend by the substantial ex- 
ample before his eyes. It resembled a picture in a 
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ries were stirred; here was the handmill of Greece 
extant in Ireland of the nineteenth century; proba- 
bly thus had Trojan housewives crushed corn 
for contemporaries of Hector; thus, in a Saxon 
homestead, had the immortal burnt loaves of King 
Alfred been prepared. Mr. Orme, being addicted 
to derivations, had speedily recalled the Gothie 
“ quairn”—the rugged Welsh “ cwyrn,” signifying 
@ quick whirling motion ; whence he concluded the 
name of the implement to have come; and was 
pleased with his own shrewdness, when this point 
was mentally settled. 

“Mrs. Burke grinds enough flour every morn- 
ing to do for the day,” said Frank, turning the quern 
laboriously ; “and enough on Saturday to do till 


Monday. Ah!” taking off his hand, “ it is very 
tiring. How youcan stay an hour grinding I don’t 


know.” 

“Tt comes aisy, sir, when one has to do it,” said 
the widow, with a smile and a curtsey. “Bless 
your heart, Master Frank, that ain’t hard work 
compared with footin’* turf or settin’ praties.” 

“Mr. Orme took the handle. T’ll pour in,” said 
Frank. “And, Mrs. Burke, give me a bit of your 
bread to show this gentleman.” It was of barley- 
flour, very dark-looking, but sweet-tasted. “I 
thought the people lived on potatoes,” quoth 
Philip. 

“So we would, sir, if they hadn’t failed,” said 
the woman; “but mine blackened in the pit, an’ I 
only saved as much as planted my little garden. I 
hope there’s no fear of the blight this year, yer 
honour ?” 

She turned a look of anxiety on the flourishing 
green ridges. “If it comes, sir, we'll be all ruined 
out an’ out; we'll have to go to the workhouse, 
thim that can’t starve. Isn’t it a wondher, yer 
honour, that all the book learnin’ don’t help the 
genthry to find a cure for it?” 

An unanswerable question, often bitterly to be 
asked by the peasantry in the famine years which 
were drawing nigh, when science stood helpless in 
the presence of Providence, constrained to acknow- 
ledge that this was “the finger of God.” 

Mr. Orme talked a little to the poor woman, and 
declared his opinion that her potatoes looked very 
healthy—a fact which, thus confirmed, seemed to 
reassure her. Being a dweller in a city, Philip 
just knew a potato-blossom from an artichoke. 

The pedestrians took their way along the cliffs 
towards the village of Lissard Point. Frank said 
that they would return by the inland road, and 
then look for strawberries in the Chase; but now, 
he wanted Mr. Orme to see the grand ocean views. 

Winding its way through the fields, towards 4 
low ruin at some little distance, they noted a 
humble procession of bare-headed people. “That 
is a funeral,” said Frank, after a pause. “I won- 
der who is dead hereabouts. They are going to 

St. Synan’s burying-ground. Suppose we come 
over there, Mr. Orme? I think you'd like to sce 
the old cross and holy well.” 

They turned into the narrow bye-road. 

Noy, some days previously, poor Meade, the 
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* Ranging the freshly-cut sods in little angular piles to dry. 
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Scripture reader, had lost a little child from that 
sudden scourge of iniancy, croup. He had secretly 
arranged for the burial this forenoon, hoping that 
it would escape the notice of his enemies. No car- 
penter in the neighbourhood dared make a coffin 
for him; so, with his own hands, he fashioned one 
rudely of drift-timber; but it was as safe custodier 
of the quiet little body therein, as any coffin velvet- 
cased and silver-mounted. The mother walked be- 
side, stricken with sorrow, sobbing under her heavy 
cloak a low miserable cry: what to her was it that 
the poor little one had no expectation in his life, if 
he had lived, but hardship the sorest, toil unfla- 
voured by comforts, an old age of pauperism, that 
he was taken from the evil tocome? Grief lies 
deeper than reason with longest plummet can 
sound its recesses; and the more fathomless the 
love, greater is the twin abyss of sorrow. This 
mother, now in the first bitterness of laying the 
precious dead out of her sight, had small comfort 
even in the belief that he was gone into a good 
land and a large, to Him who loved the children, 
and that the most glorious result of the longest 
life was his, without the heat and burden of the 
day. 

Under an alder springing from the old masonry 
of St. Synan’s church—how alders love ancient 
ruins !—in an unnoticed place among long weeds, 
the Scripture reader had dug his child’s grave at 
carly morning. But as the funeral now approached 
the churchyard, an ominous gathering of people 
was noticeable about the walls; the poor man’s 
heart failed and wavered, in anticipation of a scene 
of reviling. The crowd scowled sullenly at the 
converts, yet they were permitted to pass the gate. 
When Mr. Brooke began to repeat the beautiful 
words which have fallen soothingly on many hearts 
of mourners—“ I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth”—some of the people, entering after him, 
shrank back from the sound of the Protestant ser- 
vice: they swarmed upon the walls. The poor 
father much doubted that their hostility would be 
confined to looks; and when he came to the place 
of the grave, it was found that the earth had been 
filled in, and flattened down. A shout of derision 
broke from the mob when they saw the momentary 
discomfiture of the converts. 

“They carry their grudge to the grave,” was 
Meade’s remark, as he took a spade to open the 
ground afresh. Shouts grew angrier. “Right up 
aginst holy Saint Synan’s church, to be berrin’ a 
souper! Ye shan’t do it, one foot of ye;” and off 
the walls came the crowd, collecting threateningly 
about the grave. 

“Where’ll ye give me to bury him in, the poor 
lamb? Show me any place—any place that ye’ll 
lave him in peace. I chose what I thought none 
of ye could object to, bein’ where there wasn’t 
another grave; but sure I'll take any spot of 
earth ye give me, for I don’t want to fight wid ye, 
boys; my holy Bible taught me somethin’ better 
than that. Where will ye give me?” 

“Outside—outside—ye may bury him in the 
field beyant; a souper shan’t have a yard of the 
holy ground.” Mr. Brooke was speaking to one 
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or two whom he knew to be ringleaders, appeal- 
ing to them unsuccessfully. 

“Will ye give me this place?” and Meade 
struck his spade into a vacant spot of soil. 

“The O’Ryans’ berrin’-ground—rest their souls! 
Never! We might expect them—for honest Cath- 
olics as they was—to walk in ghosts if we let a 
Protestant touch their coffins! No—we'll give you 
outside—the whole counthry—any ditch ye like; an’ 
good enough for ye!” 

The mother rose up, and walked between the 
contenders; her tear-swollen face was _pitiable. 
“ Boys, don’t ye be grudgin’ us a little bit of earth 
to cover a poor weenoch, who never did harm to 
anybody, and who’s in heaven this minit! Give 
us that place near the gate, where the big weeds 
are, an’ may ye never feel the heart-scald that I 
have this day!” The poor woman’s eyes raincd 
down tears. The crowd were somewhat moved; 
but one fellow on the outskirts aimed a stone at 
her, which struck her face sharply. Instantly 
Philip Orme had seized him, and, after an instant’s 
struggle, dragged him outside the gate, and hurled 
him to the ground. It was the man whom Meade 
had unsuccessfully prosecuted at the quarter ses- 
sions at Castlebay. 

One might have expected that this act would 
cause a general blaze; but the pluck of the young 
gentleman was just suited to excite admiration from 
the mob; and not one of them but thought the 
fellow deserved such chastisement for his cowardly 
conduct. The stone-throwing became less brisk as 
Mr. Orme looked round; two or three dropped 
missiles which they had gathered. Frank's pre- 
sence contributed to this, for they knew his father’s 
fearless upholding of the law. Men slunk away 
over the low walls quietly. It was quite a dit- 
ferent thing to assault the converts or Mr. Brooke, 
who were gentle and friendless; but Mr. Orme 
looked dangerous, and had power within his reach. 
The crowd were cooled. The Scripture reader be- 
gan to dig in the weedy spot at the gateway, none 
hindering. 

For the live-long night, the father and his 
friends sat by the new-made mound, to prevent a 
dreaded insult—the coffin being torn up and cast 
out—no rare outrage to dead converts. A sorrow- 
ful vigil they kept under the bright stars, in the 
soft June weather. 





SIBERIAN GEMS. 


In the district around the Oural are found many 
stones of great value and beauty—emerald, am- 
ethyst, beryl, christoberyl, topaz, rose-tourmaline, 
and garnet—all highly interesting to the crystallo- 
grapher in their natural state, and much more so 
to the ladies when cut into gems. 

The capital of the Oural is Ekaterineburg, situ- 
ated on a beautiful lake, from which there is a 
charming view of the town. The towers, spires, 


and domes of its eight churches, a monastery, and 
a convent, rising over the numerous public and 
private buildings, produce a most pleasing effect ; 
while in the distance are seen the pine-clad hills of 
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the Oural. Nearly in the centre of the town stand 
the mechanical works belonging to the government, 
which are built on an enormous scale, and fitted up 
with machinery and tools from the best makers in 
England. The entire arrangement of this estab- 
lishment has been carried out for about fifteen 
years under the superintendence of a good prac- 
tical English mechanic, who executed the whole of 
the excellent machinery of the Mint, in which 
copper money to a large amount is coined annu- 
ally. The furnace for smelting gold is in a build- 
ing connected with the Mint, to which all the pre- 
cious metals found in the Oural are brought, 
smelted, cast into bars, and then sent to St. 
Petersburg. 

Near these works stands the building (the Gra- 
nilnoi Fabric) in which the jaspers, porphyries, 
aventurine, and other stones found in the Oural 
are made into columns, pedestals, vases, and tables, 
unrivalled in workmanship either in ancient or 
modern times. The machines used are turned by 
water power; the whole establishment belongs to 
the Crown, and is worked by peasants. 

The jaspers are found in a great variety of 
colours, the most beautiful being deep green, dark 
purple, dark violet, grey and cream-colour; also 
a ribbon jasper, with stripes of reddish brown and 
green. The porphyries are equally fine and varied, 
comprising some of the most brilliant colours. 
Orlite is also a splendid stone, of a deep pink 
colour, with veins of yellow and black: when made 
into vases it is semi-transparent. Malachite is used 
in making tables and various other articles. The 
vases formed from it, Mr. Atkinson (to whose in- 
teresting Travels in Siberia we are indebted for 
these particulars) states, are usually of a most 
classic design; this, with the rich materials in 
which they are executed, gives them a magnifi- 
cent effect; but to be able fully to appreciate such 
works, they must be seen in the splendid collections 
at the imperial palaces in St. Petersburg. 

Most sumptuous jasper tables are made at this 
establishment, inlaid with different coloured stones 
in imitation of birds, flowers, and foliage. In 1853, 
Mr. Atkinson saw one of them in Ekaterineburg, on 
which four or five men had been employed for six 
years. Nor is this an uncommon occurrence. The 
cost of labour alone (even if the materials were 
to be had) would effectually prevent such work 
being executed in England. But in Russia, wages 
are excessively low; and Mr. Atkinson himself saw 
a man engaged carving foliage on some of the 
jasper vases, in a style not excelled anywhere in 
Europe, whose wages were three shillings and 
eightpence a month, with two poods (thirty-six 
pounds) of rye-flour per month to make into bread; 
meat he was never supposed to eat. Another man 
was cutting a head of Ajax after the antique, in 
jasper of two colours—the ground of dark green, 
and the head a yellowish cream-colour—in very 
high relief, and intended for a brooch. It was a 
splendid production of art, and would have raised 
the man to a high position in any country in 
Europe except Russia. He also, poor fellow! re- 





ceived his three shillings and eightpence a month 
A married man with a family re- 


and his bread. 


SIBERIAN GEMS. 


ceives two poods of black flour for his wile, and 
one pood for each child, on which they live and 
look stout. Other workmen were cutting the 
emerald, topaz, amethyst, aquamarine, and various 
stones, into different shapes, which they do with 
perfect accuracy and in good taste. 

The lapidaries of Ekaterineburg deserve most 
honourable mention; they have brought their art 
to great perfection in cutting the various stones 
found in Siberia, and some of them may vie with the 
best workmen in Europe. Mr. Atkinson says: “The 
government employs a great number of its serfs in 
this establishment, in the machine and other shops. 
None of them can be said to be ‘ poor,’ if by that 
word is meant want of bread; for black bread they 
have, and salt; this, with a drink made from rye, 
is the food of hundreds who work hard for twelve 
hours in the day, and receive for their labour four- 
pence. The Russian peasants have, undoubtedly, 
great imitative genius, and nothing daunts them. 
Men are brought from a village, never having scen 
any mechanical operations before, and are taken to 
the shop. One is told he must be a blacksmith; 
he goes to his anvil without the least hesitation, 
and begins his work; another is ordered to be a 
fitter in the machine shop; he seats himself at 
his bench, looks at the work his neighbour is doing, 
takes up his file, and commences his new and to 
him wonderful occupation; so they go on through 
many branches.” 

All precious stones, wherever discovered in Siberia, 
are the property of the emperor; but it is not always 
the case that they find their way into the Imperial 
.jewel-case, as the following instance shows. About 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, several fine crystals 
of emerald were discovered by some children, while 
playing near the village of Takovaya, and were 
tossed about in the cottage for a considerable time 
before their character was recognised. At length 
they were sent to Ekaterineburg, and were most 
splendidly cut in the Granilnoi Fabric. They proved 
to be gems of rare beauty and great value, and were 
secretly sent into Germany, where they were bought 
by a prince of one of the reigning families. Some 
years afterwards, his consort, on some great occa- 
sion, visited the Emperor of Russia, and, while stay- 
ing at St. Petersburg, wore these magnificent and 
rare gems. They were of such surpassing beauty 
as to attract the notice of the empress, who admired 
them very much, and inquired whence they were 
obtained. ‘Io the great astonishment of her Im- 
perial Majesty, she was told they came from Siberia. 
This caused a great sensation. Without giving 
time for any communication to be made to Ekater- 
ineburg, the emperor sent an officer to search the 
works, and the houses of all persons connected with 
the establishment there. He found in the house 
of the director several gems of great value, which 
the latter declared were there for . safe custody. 
This was disbelieved, and without any investigation, 
the accused was sent to prison, and after many 
years’ confinement died there. 

Amethysts of great brilliancy, and beryl, are occa 
sionally discovered in several parts of the Oural; 
some exceedingly fine crystals of a blue, yellow, 





and rose colour; those of the latter kind are rare, 
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and when perfectly transparent, of considerable 
value. Chrysoberyl is met with in the same loca- 
lity as the emerald ; occasionally very fine crystals 
are obtained, and cut into beautiful gems. Topaz 
is found in one or two localities, sometimes six 
inches long, perfectly transparent, and sold at a 
very great price. Pink topaz is rare. Mr. At- 
kinson says: “Up to this time, only five small 
crystals have been met with at one of the gold 
mines in the South Oural, and one of these was 
presented to me: I deeply regret to say that it is 
either mislaid or has been lost on my journey.” 

Our readers will learn with interest that Eng- 
lish mechanics have been employed in the Oural 
from a very early period, in its mining opera- 
tions. Several of them, Mr. A. tells us, have be- 
come celebrated for their eccentricity, and their 
names will be handed down through many genera- 
tions in connection with the works. He relates a 
tragical history of the fate of one of these adven- 
turous spirits. In the reign of the emperor Paul, 
a young mechanic, named Major, was engaged by 
the Russian government, and sent to Ekaterine- 
burg to superintend a small mechanical establish- 
ment. In this town Major spent a long life, and 
constructed many machines, which, rude as they 
were, proved of essential value in the mining dis- 
tricts. Peasants were sent to him from the different 
villages, who had never in their lives seen any 
mechanical tools except an axe anda saw. When 
he entered upon his duties he scarcely knew a word 
of the Russian language, which of course added 
much to his difficulties. However, as years rolled 
on, he acquired some knowledge of it. German 
he also learned by coming in contact with the 
miners, many of whom were from the Hartz Moun- 
tains. He likewise contrived to add a little French 
to his stock. His pay being liberal, and living 
cheap, he was enabled to keep a good establish- 
ment; and, being kind to the workmen, he gained 
their esteem and that of the officers who served 
under him, while his eccentricity amused them 
all. He had at length established a sort of jargon 
of his ewn, most strange and peculiar. In giving 
his instructions, he would begin in Russ, add a 
few words of German, then a scrap of French, and 
finally glide into an English sentence, which he 
concluded with an impetuous volley of threats ip 
case of disobedience. 

When the Emperor Alexander visited the Oural, 
he was greatly pleased with the works Major had 
established, and, as a token of his satisfaction, pre- 
sented him with a piece of land, containing about 
twenty English acres, with all the minerals it con- 
tained, and gold was known to be deposited there. 
This imiperial act of bounty proved fatal to the un- 
happy Englishman, who built for himself a house 
on his land, and a few years later began to excavate 
and wash the gold sand, usually obtaining more 
than two poods of gold a year, at a very small cost 
of labour. This was worth about £3500. He had 
gone on in this way for several years, living at his 
country house with very few people about him, 
and often having no domestic except an old woman. 
At length an unusually productive year occurred ; 
the quantity of precious metal he had obtained 





during the summer was accurately known to the 
workmen, each day’s produce being weighed, en- 
tered in a book, and delivered to Major every even- 
ing. He deposited it in an iron box which stood 
in his cabinet, the key of which he carried in his 
pocket. That year there were more than three 
poods of gold in the box. The time was approach- 
ing when this treasure would be sent to the smelt- 
ing works at Ekaterineburg, to be cast into bars, 
and forwarded to the mint at St. Petersburg, 
when, one Sunday evening, Major and _ his old 
housekeeper being alone in the house, a noise was 
suddenly heard near the entrance door. The old 
dame rose to see what was the matter; but scarcely 
had she left the roam when she was seized and 
thrown down a staircase. Major, hearing the noise, 
rushed to the door of his cabinet with a candle in 
his hand, when a blow fell from an axe upon his 
head, and he never breathed again. 

After this, the murderers possessed themselves 
of the box and the gold, with which they made off, 
closing the doors after them. It was not till the 
morning of the third day that this terrible tragedy 
was known, when one of the officers of the machine 
works came to consult Major on business of im- 
portance. Search being made, the ghastly remains 
of the murdered man were found, his hand still 
grasping the candlestick. The old woman was 
discovered in a state of unconsciousness, though 
still living. 

A strict investigation was made, and suspicion 
fell on some of the workmen, who were seized and 
examined, but it was clearly proved they were 
innocent. <A strict watch was kept on the move- 
ments of certain men who were rather suspicious 
characters. One of these, a small merchant, was 
taken and searched. On examination, however, he 
proved to the satisfaction of the police that he was 
ninety versts distant on the morning of the mur- 
der. He was accordingly set at liberty. Years 
passed over, and all hopes of penctrating the mys- 
tery was given up. It happened, however, that 
the quantity of gold stolen from the mines had be- 
come so enormous, that the government deter- 
mined to discover how it was effected. An officer 
of police was despatched to the neighbourhood, 
and after a long and skilful course of maneuvring, 
he contrived to effect the purpose for which he 
was sent. In the course of his investigations also, 
he came upon a clue which led to the discovery 
of the murderer of poor Major, who was no other 
than the merchant who had been in the first in- 
stance tried and acquitted. This man had long 
been engaged in gold-smuggling, in association 
with those who stole it from the mines. The 
murder was clearly proved against him and some 
accomplices, and they were sentenced to the hor- 
rible punishment of “running the gauntlet,”* and 
died immediately after. The band of gold-stealers 
was broken up, and the officer of police returned to 
St. Petersburg to receive a reward for his arduous 
and really dangerous labours. 





* “To run the gauntlet ” is to walk between the lines formed by 
a regiment of soldiers, consisting of 3000 men, each man striking 
the culprit with a rod, 
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THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
CORFU. 


BEAUTIFUL in the extreme are many of the isles of 
Greece, rich in lovely landscapes, gay with odorous 
flowers, bright with splendid sunshine, and washed 
by cerulean waters, varying in their tint, accord- 
ing to their depth, from light azure to the deepest 
ultramarine—land and water so perpetually interlac- 
ing as to be almost everywhere combined in the same 
view. Some, indeed, of these islets are scorched 
and sterile voleanic masses, presenting nothing to 
the eye at a distance but verdureless acclivities, 
with scarcely a single tree to break the uniform 
barrenness; and it is only in nooks and corners, 
in deep dells and shaded retreats, that the ground 
has its grassy lawns and leafy copses. But others, 


including all the Ionian series, exhibit the soft yet 
grand features common to districts which have a 
rocky skeleton clothed with fertile soil; and no 
contrast can well be conceived more striking than 
that presented by dark groups of tall and tufted 
cypresses, with the pale quivering foliage of luxu- 





riant olive-groves, the white limestone cliffs, and 
the blue sea, gloriously lighted up by the noonday 
sun. With nature’s attractive scenes, there are 
often blended remains of once stately temples, 
erected in honour of long dethroned gods and 
goddesses, imposing or picturesque, or effective by 
their very insignificance, carrying the mind far 
back into the hoary past, and suggesting impres- 
sive reflection upon the errors of mankind, the 
changes wrought by the destroying hand of time, 
and the still more utter desolation effected by war 
and barbarism. 

Several of the world’s great decisive battles were 
fought off the shores of these romantic islets. Men 
famous in history have been connected with ther ; 
Alexander in youth, and Demosthenes in death; 
Aristotle and Themistocles in banishment; Cicero 
and Cato in flight; Antony and Cleopatra in mar- 
riage and defeat; Augustus in victory ; Agrippina 
in widowhood; and Richard Coeur de Lion on his 
way to an Austrian prison. Poetical associations 
of high interest invest many a cove and headland ; 
and one of the number was selected by the Divine 
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THE ISLAND AND TOWN OF CORFU. 


Spirit, when about to cease special revelations, to 
be the scene of the last disclosure. It was “ in the 
isle that is called Patmos,” that St. John heard the 
trumpet-toned voice of one “like unto the Son of 
man;” and saw in vision “new Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of heaven,” beautified by his 
grace, and resplendent with his glory. 

It is in the islands, and especially in those of the 
smaller class, but little exposed to the ingress of 
foreigners, that the physical structure of the in- 
habitants makes the closest approach to the style 
and physiognomy of the ancient race. Still, an ex- 
ample of beauty in strict accordance with the clas- 
sical model, which bordered on ideal perfection, in 
proportion, symmetry, and harmony of features, is 
now rarely met with. The forehead rises less per- 
pendicularly ; the cheek has a slight angularity ; 
and between the eyebrows, which, in the beauty of 
antiquity, nearly met, there is a considerable inter- 
val perceptible. But the eyes, large, liquid, and 
dark; the sma!l mouth, not smiling, but redo- 
lent of smiles; and that exquisite oval outline, 
observable in the visages of the ancient statues, 
still belong to the race whose ancestors might 
boast an unrivalled organization, where there had 
been little admixture of foreign blood. It is emi- 





nently, also, in insular Greece that we are left alone 
with antiquity, as to manners and customs, and 
can best realize the days of Hesiod and Homer. 
Domestic habits have in many respects undergone 
little change among the peasantry; and supersti- 
tions survive which go back to the age when Zeus, 
or Jupiter, was reverenced as the Thunderer. 
Salted olives, coarse bread, and a few common vege- 
tables, are now, as they were then, the ordinary 
fare of the lower orders. The natives are still in 
gesture vivacious, intensely voluble, prone to gos- 
sip, great drinkers of water—much to their credit— 
and critical respecting its taste and coolness. A 
living poet has humorously illustrated the latter 
propensity, the indulgence of which is rarely re- 
strained by any urgency of business. 
** A merchant, while sailing from Greece to Triesté, 

Grew vexed with the crew, and avowedly testy, 

Because, as he said, being lazy and Greeks, 

They were always for putting in harbours and creeks ; 

And instead of conveying him quick with his lading, 

As any men would who had due sense of trading, 

Could never come near a green isle with a spring, 

But smack! they went to it like birds on the wing.” 
Their national dance, called the Romaika, is a relic 
of the Pyrrhic dance of antiquity, as appears from 
its general correspondence to the descriptions of the 
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classical writers, and to representations on marbles 
‘and vases. In an olive-grove on the summit of a 
hill near the town of Corfu, the peasantry assemble 
on Ascension day, attired in their picturesque cos- 
tume; and this dance is a prime feature of the 
festival. 

But it must be confessed that the intellectual and 
moral character of the Greeks, whether insular or 
continental dwellers, ill accords with their personal 
beauty, the historic renown of the race, and the 
natural loveliness of their fatherland. At the out- 
break of the war of independence, the nations of 
western Europe, in scant possession of familiar 
knowledge, simply dwelt upon the three facts 
patent in the case, that they were the children of 
a glorious ancestry, nominally Christian, and had 
been abominably oppressed for upwards of three 
centuries by the Mohammedan Osmanli. The 
capacities which rendered the region of old the 
native seat of taste, science, diplomacy, and legis- 
iation, the cradle of eloquence, the chosen haunt 
of the Muses, and the nursery of all that is grace- 
ful, dignified and grand in art, were regarded 
as an inheritance which had descended in its in- 
tegrity from ancient to modern times, only precluded 
irom development and observation by an overpower- 
ing despotism. ‘To the western mind, the Greeks, 
every man of them, were antitypes of a Lycurgus 
or Leonidas, a Themistocles or Aristides, while the 
women were, like the old Spartan matrons, intent 
upon bringing up sons and daughters to be the 
servants, pillars, defenders, and ornaments of the 
state. Hence the struggle roused the scholar at 
his desk, the poet in his closet, the statesman in 
the senate, to plead their cause, till cabinets inter- 
fered to compel the Moslem to resign his prey. 
But their most enthusiastic friends were speedily 
made sensible of the vanity of the prophecies they 
had uttered respecting their future eminence, by 
that cultivated acquaintance which substitutes sober 
realities for the visions of imagination. Allowance 
had not been made for the long-continued influence 
of demoralizing circumstances. A corrupt adminis- 
tration on the one hand, and a barbarous tyranny 
on the other, respectively exemplified by their 
Venetian ad Turkish masters, had chained down 
every noble faculty of the soul, and given fearful 
luxuriance to the host of evil passions to which 
unfortunately the heart of man is prone. Hence, 
with some bright exceptions, popular heroes were 
found to be very common-place Rob Roys; promi- 
nent patriots acted the part of selfish and factious 
partisans; and to this day the blots upon the 
character of the community are precisely the vices 
of slaves, ranging from those of the abject class to 
the ferocious, according to varieties of natural tem- 
perament. We make these remarks with sorrow, 
but with no degree of surprise, considering the dis- 
cipline of ages; and are amply fortified with 
authorities for the representation. 

The isles of Greece fringe the shores of the 
mainland, and extend from thence, on the eastern 
side, to the Asiatic coast, forming the well-known 
Archipelago. But those on the western side, stretch- 
ing from the south point of the peninsula, along 
the seaboard of the Morea, Livadia, and Albania, 





THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


are the Ionian Islands, under the protection of 
Great Britain. These are at present of interest to 
us, owing to the mission to them of the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, one of our most distinguished 
statesmen and orators, also celebrated as a critic of 
the Homeric poems, which take cognizance of their 
existence. We have nothing whatever to do with 
the errand of the political chieftain; but it comes 
legitimately within our province to jot down notes 
respecting these localities, their people and fortunes. 
They have a history which goes back to a veritable 
“auld lang syne,” even to an age when these realms 
had no observer within the pale of civilization, 
were overspread with forests and morasses, aban- 
doned to the bear, the wolf, and the beaver, with a 
few barbarian hordes, whose business it was to paint 
themselves as savages, construct miserable hovels 
for their dwellings, and fish and hunt for their liy- 
ing. What a change, from England as it was 
when Homer sung, or when the Peloponnesian 
War broke out, to England now! Yet the Ionian 
Islands, apart from the influence which we have 
exerted upon them during the present century, are 
much the same as when the greatest of the ancient 
historians, Thucydides, more than two thousand 
years ago, made their social disorganization, politi- 
cal factions, and deadly feuds, the subject of a 
solemn disquisition. 

There are seven principal islands: Corfu and 
Paxo, northern; Santa Maura, Cephalonia, Ithaca, 
and Zante, central; and Cerigo southern; with a 
multitude of subordinate islets adjoiming, inhabited 
or desert. They all belong to the same great cal- 
careous formation which prevails over Greece, and 
are so close to the mainland, that their political 
detachment from it seems a very unnatural posi- 
tion. The anomaly would not be greater if, in our 
own case, the Isle of Wight, St. Michael’s Mount, 
the Scilly Islands, aud Anglesea, were not parts of 
the kingdom of England, but held by Austrian 
garrisons, and governed by a Lord High Commis- 
sioner from Vienna. We have connected Anglesea 
with Great Britain by a suspension and a tubular 
bridge across the rough intervening strait; and 
alternately, as the tide flows and ebbs, St. Michael's 
Mount is an island, and a part of the Cornish 
main. But one of the Ionian isles, Santa Maura, 
was once actually a peninsula of the continent, 
which the Corirfthians converted into at island, by 
cutting through the connecting isthmus; and the 
Romans threw a bridge across the canal, some re- 
mains of which are still visible. The great diifer- 
ence in the case is, that while the Ionian Isles were 
originally independent states, they never before now, 
as a whole, voluntarily identified their fortunes 
with those of the mainland, and by their own 
act and deed, in the modern epoch, surrendered 
themselves in vassalage to a foreign power. They 
were first Venetian, then French, next Turkish, 
afterwards Russian, then French again, and are 
now subject to the rule of Queen Victoria, which 
might be an iron despotism, judging from the im- 
passioned vehemence with which deliverance from 
it is demanded by the natives. 

It is not improbable that readers to whom com- 
petent sources of information are not accessibie, 
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have adopted exaggerated ideas respecting these 
islands, owing to the hubbub about them in the 
newspapers, and the embassy of a man so remark- 
able as Mr. Gladstone to them. We will therefore 
endeavour to convey a just notion of their magni- 
tude by adopting familiar standards of comparison. 

The smallest of the seven islands, Paxo, if placed 
centrally upon the site of St. Paul’s, would about 
fill up the area between Somerset House and 
Whitechapel on the one hand, and between Isling- 
ton Green and Kennington Park on the other. 
The largest, Cephalonia, might be readily ensconced 
within the limits of Huntingdonshire, and an ample 
margin be left for perambulation round it. The 
entire scries might be placed upon the surface of 
Kent, like biscuits on a plate, and there would be 
elbow-room between them on every side for grand 
armies to mancuvre. ‘Their total area closely cor- 
responds to that of the county of Durham; and, 
omitting the soldiers in garrison, and foreign visi- 
tors, their gross population is inferior to that of the 
town of Birmingham. 

Area. Pop. 


Corfu . ° e ° 227 sq. m. 65,000 
Paxo . « tw ww ome 5,000 


Santa Maura ° e - 180 20,000 
Cephalonia ° e - 348 70,000 
Ithaca ° . ° - 4 10,000 
Zante a . - 156 40,000 
Cerigo . ° ° - 1s 10,000 

Total e . 1100 220,000 


Besides Greeks, there are Italians, Maltese, English, 
Jews, and other aliens among the stated inha- 
bitafits. 

The black sirocco, as it is called, a hot southerly 
wind, is a disagreeable visitor, shrivelling. the vege- 
tation and oppressing the human system as in the 
days of yore, when it was described as 

“ Auster’s sultry breath, 
Pregnant with plagues, and shedding seeds of death.” 

But the west wind, light, genial, and occasionally 
humid, has a remarkably reviving effect upon floral 
nature, and was hence styled the “bringer of life” 
(zephyrus) by the ancients, who ascribed to it the 
production of flowers and fruits. The climate is 
mild, but subject to sudden changes of tempera- 
ture. Frost and snow are rare, except on the tops 
of the mountains. Great heat marks the summer, 
abundant rains the winter; but spring and autumn 
are delightful seasons. Olives and vines are the 
principal objects of culture. Earthquakes are of 
very frequent occurrence, especially in Zante and 
Santa Maura, but are seldom very destructive. 
During the autumn, in low situations, the atmo- 
sphere is malarious, and fevers are consequently 
prevalent. Formerly, and it may be the case at 
present, for anything we know to the contrary, the 
itch was common in some places; and, instead of 
endeavouring to get rid of the vulgar complaint by 
medical means, the people preferred to go on itch- 
ing and scratching, from a strange notion that it 
had a preservative virtuc against the effects of the 
malaria. 

Corfu, the most northerly of these islands, is the 
most important, as the-seat of government, the 
centre of commerce, containing also the wealthier 





and more intelligent part of the population, while 
rendered by its geographical position the key of the 
Adriatic. It is separated from the mainland of 
Albania by a channel varying from two to twelve 
miles in breadth, the expansions of which have a 
noble lake-like aspect, owing to the outlets being 
concealed by projections of the coasts. Bold moun- 
tains fringe the continental shore, clad with snow 
through nine months of the year, while the island 
is overspread with limestone ranges, from the sum- 
mits of which the views are magnificent, extending 
far into the interior of Albania, and in very clear 
weather reaching to the coast of Italy. Excellent 
carriage-roads and numerous bridle-paths, winding 
through the olive groves, render the tourist's pro- 
gress easy. In leafy solitudes, the traveller meets 
with little white churches not larger than a cot- 
tage; or ruined columns prostrate on the site of 
some ancient temple; or with groups of peasant 
girls, assembled around fountains in the evening, 
exchanging chit-chat, and bearing away their clas- 
sically-shaped pitchers on their heads. On the 
eastern coast, nearly central, is the town of Corfu, 
the capital, built on the slope of an irregular pro- 
montory, with a semicircular bay on either hand. 
It contains about 20,000 inhabitants, is very strongly 
fortified, but has little interest apart from the 
splendid situation, an odd grouping of different 
styles, and the promiscuous character of the pepu- 
lation. You may see arcades and piazzas which 
might have come from Padua; old Venetian bas- 
tions bearing the winged lion of St. Mark; the 
English government house, with the two gates of 
St. Michael and St. George, built of white Malta 
stone; and Greek obols, answering to our three- 
penny pieces, displaying the figure of Britannia on 
one side, and the Venetian lion on the other. You 
may hear Italian spoken by the gentry, Greek by 
the peasants, Arabic by the Maltese, Albanian by 
wild-looking mountaineers from the opposite coast, 
and English, Irish, or Scotch by the garrison. 
Among the churches, the most venerated is that 
of St. Spiridion, the patron saint of the island, 
honoured as a kind of tutelary deity, whose re- 
mains are in the interior. He was a bishop of 
Candia, present at the Council of Nice, in a.p. 325. 
His embalmed body, being believed to have the 
power of working miracles, is carefully kept in a 
richly ornamented case. It is a “neat black 
mummy,” sans eyes and nose, but otherwise 
perfect. The time, cause, and manner of its con- 
veyance to Corfu are alike unknown; but, accord- 
ing to common report, it has displayed a strong 
predilection for its present home. The people 
relate that the Venctians made several atteyspts 
to remove the body to Venice, but the sagacious 
relic always frustrated the desizz. Three times 
a year the saint is brought cut of the church, and 
carried in solemn procession around the esplanade, 
and other parts of the town, sitting bolt upright 
in a kind of sedan chair, for the benefit of those 
who, through sickness or age, cannot repair to 
the shrine. Formerly, the disgraceful spectacle 


was exhibited of the Lord High Commissioner, 
with all the English functionaries and officers of 
the garrison, attending the disgusting ceremony, 
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carrying wax candles in their hands, while the 
bands of the regiments played their favourite airs. 

The story of the island is a long and eventful 
chapter. By the ancients it was regarded as 
identical with the Homeric insular kingdom of 
Alcinous. Nearly twenty-six centuries may be as- 
signed to the authentic history, or from the year 
8.c. 734, when it was colonized by the Corinthians, 
and known for ages afterwards under the name of 
Coreyra. The colonists flourished, aspired to in- 
dependence, and defeated the fleet of the opulent 
mother state, B.c. 665, the first naval action on record. 
They generally sided with the Athenians in Greek 
struggles, gave occasion to the dreadful Pelopon- 
nesian wars, and were reduced to ruin during that 
contest by their own civil dissensions and factious 
outrages. 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Tur following lively observations lately appeared 
in the leading journal of the day. Although pri- 
marily addressed to the wealthier circles of society, 
they touch a home truth which needs enforcement 
mmidst all classes of our community. We there- 
fore reproduce them here. 

“There is scarcely any position in life in which 
the knowledge of domestic economy may not be 
conducive to the comfort and happiness of the mis- 
tress of a family. ‘To those who possess incomes 
of £10,000 a-year, it may be as important as to 
those who marry on £300. It insures good ser- 
vants, honest tradespeople; it prevents a thousand 
causes of family discomfort; it rears daughters who 
are themselves capable of being happy mistresses 
of well regulated homes when the time comes for 
the right man to pop the right question. 

“Look around a London ball-room, crowded with 
pretty gauzy creatures, eager candidates for situa- 
tions as wives and mothers. A few may possibly 
draw the great prizes in the matrimonial lottery, 
and may marry men so rich that house stewards, 
French cooks, and hired nurses will discharge for 
them, after a fashion, the domestic duties which 
had far better be attended to by themselves; but 
the great majority will, in all probability, have to 
manage incomes under £2000 a-year, no matter 
whether they be the daughters of peers or of pro- 
fessional men. They can all polk admirably; they 
are all versed in the intricacies of the cotillon; 
most of them can ride with the true Newmarket 
swagger, and even talk French tolerably and Ger- 
man a little; but how few of them could turn out 
a Michaelmas dinner for twelve people with simple 
economy and good taste! How angry most of 
them would be if it were supposed that they could 
do so! 

“ When they marry, and when the raptures of the 
honeymoon at Chiswick or Clifden have subsided 
into the quiet routine of a small house in Cubito- 
polis-on-Thames, a sporting-box in the midland 
counties, or a curacy in a clay county, according 
as they shall have married a clerk in the Foreign 
Office, an ex-captain of horse, or a Puseyite divine— 
what harrowing tales have they not to pour into 
the bosoms of their confidante of the dishonesty 
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of tradesmen, the enormities of cooks, and of the 
unreasonable ill-temper of the Hon. Augustus or 
the Rev. Cosmo, because their little dinner-party 
went off so execrably last Saturday. How could 
they help it if the soup was greasy, the fish stale, 
the mutton tough? if Mrs. Brandyball (their third 
“ professed” cook within six months) would not 
send up the lobster sauce at all? if the flabby 
entrées from the pastrycooks round the corner were 
uneatable, and if the stentorian greengrocer, had 
in to wait in the disguise of a butler, more than 
semi-intoxicated on arriving, became specchlessly 
so before the miserable feast was over, his services 
having been strictly limited to bellowing out ina 
mutilated form the names of the guests, gulping 
down furtive glasses of sherry at the sideboard, 
and staggering round the table with a glass basin 
and an enormous spoon, dictatorially inflicting on 
unwilling recipients large lumps of Wenham Lake 
ice? How indeed? How should they, or you, or 
I, or anybody else, expect to succeed in a difficult 
art, to which we have never given a thought until 
the very moment at which we desire and are ex- 
pected to practise it with perfect success ?” 





THE LAW COURTS OF LONDON. 
THE BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY COURTS. 
Tue Bankruptcy Court is a large and handsome 
building in Basinghall Street. The court-rooms, of 
which there are five, are situated on the first floor, 
and are reached by flights of stairs ranged round a 
central quadrangle. ‘I'he spectacles one meets with 
in this court are not of the most exhilarating 
kind. The place is a sort of purgatory, through 
which a number of unfortunate victims—victims as 
often to their own folly and extravagance as to un- 
foreseen calamities—have to be hoisted, shoved, 
squeezed, ground, or propelled by some means or 
other, in order that they may be liberated from the 
bondage of debt, and left free to begin the world 
again. But for some such re-vivifying machinery 
as is here available to those who stand in need of 
it, multitudes of men of business, whose worst 
faults have been those of heedclessness and inex- 
perience, would be consigned by failure to perma- 
nent and irretrievable ruin. On the other hand, 
there can be no question but that this court is often 
much and grossly abused, and that many a cunning 
knave has succeeded in making it the instrument 
of his own roguery. The most stringent applica- 
tion of the law will not prevent this, in the cases of 

men of abandoned character. 

On entering the court while business is pending, 
you are in the region of long faces, and glum, scow!- 
ing looks. The cnly exceptions are the white- 
wigged lawyers, who show a matter-of-fact, don’t- 
care style of face, and who, up to their eyes m 
documents of various sorts, take the business re- 
markably easy, as though impressed with the com- 
fortable fact, that even though the estate may not 
pay sixpence in the pound for the creditors, it will 
at any rate pay them. Their coolness offers a con- 
trast to that of the irritated opposing creditor, 





who is at this moment holding forth, and who 
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cannot help exploding now and then. There, on 
the other side, stands the bankrupt, who has come 
up for his certificate if he can get it, and is 
trembling in his shoes for fear of being check- 
mated. The creditor, in his wrath, impugns the 
balance-sheet, declares the best part of it a hoax, 
and half insinuates that the bankrupt has been 
making a purse. His uncourtly heat and vehemence 
only serve to damage his cause: the presiding com- 
missioner does not see the force of his argument, 
or the truth of his charge, and mildly calls him to 
order. In the end the charge is found unsupported 
by evidence ; what appeared suspicious on the part 
of the bankrupt is cleared up or explained away ; 
and finally, he is awarded a certificate of the first 
class, to the immense disgust of the hostile creditor, 
and to his own ardent rejoicing, and also, as at 
least it appears to us, to his surprise. 

In another room we find the bankrupt in a dif- 
ferent predicament. He has been in a large way 
of business, employing hundreds of men under him, 
and having suddenly failed at a critical period when 
discounts were high, had avowedly consigned his 
affairs into the hands of his assignees for the benefit 
of a rather numerous list of creditors. The white- 
washing process was going on swimmingly, with 
every prospect of a first-class certificate in quick 
time, when all at once a scrutinizing creditor makes 
the discovery that the bankrupt has omitted from 
his account some considerable amount of debts due 
to him in a neighbouring country, and has, since 
his last examination, been secretly collecting them 
for his private behoof. This fatal discovery bursts 
on the guilty man at the moment when his triumph 
is all but complete; and you may see, by his per- 
turbed and livid countenance, that the charge it 
involves is but too well founded, and that he has 
nothing to urge in his vindication. There will be 
no further talk of a certificate ; the falsifier will be 
sent back, and in all probability will be drained to the 
last farthing, and deserted by his last friend—if he 
do not escape and seek refuge from the reproach of 
his fellows in the fate of an exile. 

The number of bankrupts whose cases come 
under consideration in this court is considerably 
over a thousand in the course of a year. A report 
ofany number of such cases, it is to be feared, would 
furnish but a melancholy picture. It would be un- 
fair, however, to form an estimate of the commercial 
morality of the country from evidence derived 
solely from such a source; as well might a man 
judge of the fruit of a garden from the unsound 
and worm-eaten blights which the summer wind 
scatters from the boughs. Commerce is seen here 
in the predicament of a patient under the surgeon’s 
knife. The sound and healthy trader keeps aloof 
from this hospital of financial cripples, with whom, 
to say the truth, he is rarely much given to sym- 
pathize, though he has no objection to see them 
once more sound upon their legs. It is to effect 


this thorough restoration that the Bankruptcy 
Court exists—a discharge from this court being a 
discharge, not only as to person, but as to future 
acquired property. 

The Insolvent Debtors Court, which, to a peculiar 
but not the most select class, is one of the pet lions 





of London, is situated in Portugal Street, close to 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. All sorts of jocular legends 
and sarcasms are current concerning this central 
spot—the barristers who plead here, the attorneys 
who crowd here, and the luckless tribe who are 
brought up for exhibition here, in pursuance of 
their own request, yet against their wills. The 
court itself, which is, for the debtor in the grasp 
of the law, what the Bankruptcy Court is for the 
defilcating trader, is said to be the refuge of desti- 
tute “swells.” What we note on entering the 
court while business is doing, is a lack of every- 
thing agreeing with one’s ideas of the dignity and 
majesty of justice, and a general aspect of wear and 
tear, not to say shabbiness, about the denizens of 
the place, and also of the place itself. The court- 
room is small and inconveniently crowded, and it 
is with difficulty that we are able to edge in side- 
ways and take post against the wall. 

The object of general interest at the moment is 
a tall fellow, of middle age, in semi-rural garb, 
who, trickling with perspiration, and nearly dumb- 
foundered with cross-questioning, bears on his face 
the expression of a wild animal at bay. He has 
claimed release from the debtor’s prison, where he 
has been confined; but he cannot account, or he 
will not account, for fifteen hundred pounds, of 
which he stood possessed nine months ago, and 
which, of course, his creditors are anxious to get 
sight of. He has had complicated doings with 
some small landed property down in the south; he 
has bought and sold, mortgaged and redeemed, 
leased and released, borrowed and paid, and lent 
moneys, and has mingled together his transactions 
in such an inexplicable way, that neither he nor 
the lawyers can unravel the web. Then, there is 
an aunt in the business, who is bedridden and un- 
produceable, and only speechable at rare intervals ; 
she is at the bottom of all the mystery, but she 
cannot throw any light upon it until she gets well, 
which won’t be, according to appearances, until the 
nephew is safe out of prison, be that when it may. 
Meanwhile, the badgered debtor struggles in the 
toils, and we, willing to escape from the spectacle 
of his shifts and doubles, and from the suffocation, 
leave him to make the best he can of it. 

In another apartment is another species of enter- 
tainment. The performer here is a young would-be 
gentleman, brought up from Whitecross Street on 
his own petition. Unlike the countryman, he is cool 
and self-possessed as a judge; he evidently con- 
siders himself an injured individual, suffering from 
the prejudices of society. What has he done that 
he should be incarcerated and deprived of the sweets 
of liberty? He has only contracted some few 
thousands of debt, without the prospect of liquida- 
tion. It is true that, out of his fifteen creditors, 
nine of them are tailors; but what of that? how 
can a gentleman about town do without his tailor? 
and why should he incur rebuke, because he chose 
to distribute his patronage? If he has not paid, 
their bills, he has at least paid the penalty of 
default, by the detention he has already undergone. 
Such, so far as we can make it out, is the gist and 
essence of the plea on his behalf; but, unfortu- 
nately for him, it does not seem to have much 
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weight with the commissioner, and he, in the 
end, sides with the creditors, who are in no hurry 
to let him out of their clutches. 

The Insolvent Court would furnish us with 
pictures of deeper shade and far fouler hue than 
these; but neither we nor our readers would 
derive any pleasure from contemplating them. 
We drop the subject; with the reminder, that a 
discharge from this court is only a discharge as 
to person, and not as to future acquired property. 


CAPTAIN THORNTON BATE, R.N.* 
Wirtnty the memory of many who are still alive, 
there have been vast changes for the better in the 
British navy. The revolution which has sub- 
stituted war-steamers for the old ships of the line, 
is not more remarkable than the improvement in 
the condition and character of the sailors. What 
a contrast between Jack as we see him now on 
board the “ Wellington” or “ Agamemnon,” and 
Jack in the days of the mutiny at the Nore! Men 
and officers are quite different from what they 
were in “the good old times,” when pigtails and 
drunkenness, the rope’s end and impiety, were 
alike characteristic of the race. Courage and dar- 
ing the British sailor always had, but recent times 
have shown that these virtues may flourish with- 
out the vices which formerly too often shadowed 
them. The majority of our sea captains used to 
be of the Benbow type; and while there were 
always honourable exceptions, too many were con- 
spicuous for coarseness both of morals and manners. 


Many of those who are now the boast of the British 
navy are Christian gentlemen as well as gallant 
officers, and their fearing God makes them the 
more fearless of man, and the more ready to 


face any peril. A biographical memoir has just 
been published of a young officer of this stamp, 
whose early death was a sad event in the late 
Chinese war. 

William Thornton Bate, born 1822, was the son 
of the Governor of Ascension Island. He early 
"showed a taste for a nautical life, and at fifteen 
years of age became a midshipman. The “ Isis” 
was stationed on the coast of Africa, near the Cape, 
and there the young sailor passed the next five 
years of his life. 

One morning he entered the harbour of Ascen- 
sion, full of happiness, anticipating a joyful welcome 
from his father, to whom he was devotedly attached. 
But a bitter misfortune was appointed him by Divine 
wisdom. He found his father a corpse, and arrived 
only in time to follow the body to the grave. The 
solemnity of that time made a lasting impression. 

The young officer, however, himself experienced 
that death may surround us on all sides, but cannot 
strike us, until commissioned from on high. At 
the assault of Canton, Bate, one of the first to 
mount the breach, received a ball on the chin, and 
his pistol was cut in two by another shot. During 
an attack on the town of Chapoo, the troops found 
themselves before the walls of the town without 





* Life of Captain Thornton Bate, R.N., by the Rev. J. 
Longman & Co. A worthy cempanion volume to the Life of 
Captain Hedley Vicars. 
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artillery or means of forcing the gate. Bate coolly 
scaled the wall alone; the Chinese, supposing him 
to be the leader of a party, ran away and left him, 
He then opened the gate and admitted the English 
force. 

After this, he was some months stationed of 
Palawau, an island near Borneo. He found the 
Malays suspicious, yet anxious to dispose of their 
yams, Indian corn, rice, and water melons. At 
Hong Kong he passed some weeks with Captain 
Collinson, then on his way to the Arctic regions. 
Some days after his guest left him, the captain 
happened to look up ata beam in his cabin, and 
perceived this inscription: “ Numb. vi. 24, 25, 
16 April, 1851, W. T. B.” (“The Lord bless thee, 
and keep thee,” etc.) 

Captain Bate appears, at first, to have been one 
of those whose religion was confined to a con- 
sistent walk and secret communion with God, 
through the Scriptures and prayer; but, as he 
gradually grew in grace, the outward fruits of the 
hidden life were more visible, and by his corres- 
pondence he sought to win others to God. From 
Palawau he wrote to a friend: “God’s providential 
care has been singularly manifested to us. We 
have been preserved from many dangers, seen and 
unseen. Every thing whereunto we have put our 
hand has prospered, and this, not by our own 
wisdom, but by the grace of Him who has said, 
‘Commit thy works to the Lord, and thy thoughts 
shall be established.’” (Prov. xvi. 5.) Not long 
afterwards he wrote: “ My public duties have been 
discharged, I trust, ina manner satisfactory to those 
who intrusted me with the execution of them. I 
wish I could say the same of my duties to my 
heavenly King. JI am not conscious of giving 
satisfaction; but even if I had done all, I should 
still be an unprofitable servant.” 

In the spring of 1852 the small-pox broke out on 
board the “ Royalist,” off Hong Kong. Captain 
Bate, to prevent the infection spreading among the 
crew, had the rare generosity to take the first 
patient into his own cabin. He caught the disease, 
and suffered severely from it. 

On a fly-leaf in each of his journals, he inscribed 
the following motto :— 

** And is this all? can reason do no more 
Than bid me shun the deep, and dread the shore, 
Sweet moralist. Afloat on life’s rough sea, 
The Christian has an art unknown to thee. 
He holds no parley with unmanly fears ; 
Where duty bids, he confidently steers ; 
Faces a thousand dangers at her call, 
And, trusting in his God, surmounts them all.” 

Bate had a very exciting adventure with some 
Malay pirates. Seven prahns, filled with armed 
men, suddenly glided from under the mangoes, and 
chased his small boat. The ammunition proved 
damp, and the weary seamen seemed on the point 
of being overtaken, when the “ Royalist” hove in 
sight, and came to the rescue. In narrating this 
incident, he always added, “Live so that when 
death approaches, you can look him in the face; 
then you have nothing to fear.” 

The providence of God conducted him safely 





through many dangers. His ship skirted a reef, and 
| escaped wreck as if by miracle. On another occasion 
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he landed on an island to take observations. It was 
a wild place, covered with long dry grass. By ac- 
cident, one of the sailors set fire to the grass; the 
flames spread with great rapidity, the crew rushed 
towards the boat, but one of them was overtaken 
by the raging flames, and although he ran some 
yards through fire and smoke before he fell, it was 
found that his clothes were literally burned, and the 
theodolite consumed off his back. He was carried 
on board, but died in a few hours, “leaving us 
warning to be ready,” as his commander observed. 

When Captain Bate received the offer of appoint- 
ment to a small ship, he accepted the command, 
after making it a subject of prayer. He was anxious 
to be employed, and accepted it, although the vessel 
was small and bad. He kept the Sabbath strictly, 
and preached, and read prayers, to his men. Disap- 
pointed in promotion, he bore the trial as a chastise- 
ment from his Heavenly Father. “I would desire,” 
he wrote, “in order to correct my habit of complain- 
ing, to look at the amount of misery and suffering 
around me, instead of dwelling on an ideal joy and 
happiness. A due consideration and contemplation 
of our present position cannot fail to draw forth 
earnest. gratitude to God that he made us what 
we are.’ His light seemed to shine more towards 
the close of his life. “A survivor of the ship’s 
company remembers how earnestly he spoke to them 
from the Scriptures, urging them to flee from the 
wrath to come, and commending them to the grace 
and loving-kindness of the Friend of sinners.” On 
his last Sabbath in this world, he said to one of his 
friends, “I feel that for me, indeed, to die is gain, 
but I cannot say, to me to live is Christ; for I 
feel how little I can do for him; yet I have that 
full trust in the finished work of the Saviour, that 
T have no doubts, no fears.” 

Not long afterwards Bate was ordered to the at- 
tack of a Chinese town. When the troops arrived, 
there was some difficulty about scaling-ladders. Bate 
volunteered to go forward and measure the height 
necessary for the ladders. All eyes followed him 
as he advanced alone towards the enemy. He had 
taken out his sextant, and was in the act of using 
it, when a ball struck him on the breast, and he 
fell forward, no more torise. Thus died, on the 29th 
of December, 1857, in his thirty-seventh year, “the 
good and gallant Bate.” 


TO BROTHER JONATHAN. 
Ho! Brother, I’m a Britisher, 
A chip of heart of oak 
That wouldn’t warp or swerve or stir 
From what I thought or spoke ; 
And you—a blunt and honest man, 
Straightforward, kind, and true— 
T tell you, brother Jonathan, 
That you’re a Briton too. 


I know your heart, an open heart, 

I read your mind and will, 

A greyhound ever on the start 

To run for honour still ; 

And shrewd to seheme a likely plan, 
And stout to see it’ done ; 

I tell you, Brother Jonathan, 

That you and I are onc! 





“God save the Queen” delights you still, 


And “ British Grenadiers,” 


The good old strains your heartstrings thrill, 


And catch you by both ears ; 
And we—O hate us if you can, 
For we are proud of you, 

We like you, Brother Jonathan, 
And “ Yankee Doodle” too! 


There’s nothing foreign in your face, 
Nor strange upon your tongue, 

You come not of another race, 

From baser lineage sprung ; 

No, brother! though away you ran, 
As truant-boys will do, 

Still true it is, young Jonathan, 

My fathers father’d you. 


Time was—it wasn’t long ago— 
Your grandsire went with mino 
To battle traitors, blow for blow, 
For England’s royal line ; 


Or tripp’d to court to kiss Queen Anne, 


Or worship mighty Bess : 
And you and I, good Jonathan, 
Went with them then, I guess. 


There lived a man, a man of men, 
A king on fancy’s throne ; 

We ne’er shall see his like again, 
The globe is all his own; 

And if we claim him of our clan, 
He half belongs to you, 

For Shakspeare, happy Jonathan, 
Is yours and Britain’s too! 


‘Yhere was another glorious name, 
A poet for all time, 

Who gain’d the double-first of fame, 
The beautiful-sublime ; 

And let us hide him if we can, 
More miserly than pelf, 

Our Yankee brother Jonathan 

Cries “halves” in Milton’s self! 


Well, well: and every praise of old 
That makes us famous still, 

You would be just, and may be bold 
To share it if you will: 

Since England’s glory first began, 
Till just the other day, 

The half is yours ; but, Jonathan, 
Why did you run away ? 


0 Brother, conld we both be one, 
In nation and in name, 

How gladly would the very sun 
Lie basking in our fame! 

In either world to lead the van, 
And go a-head for good, 

While earth to John and Jonathan 
Yields tribute gratitude! 


Add but your stripes and golden stars 
To brave St. George’s cross, 

And never dream of mutual wars, 
Two dunces’ mutual loss ; 

Let us two bless where others ban, 
And love when others hate, 

And so, my cordial Jonathan, 
We'll fit, I- calculate. 


What more? I touch not holier strings 


A loftier strain to win ; 


Nor glance at prophets, priests, and kines, 


Or heavenly kith or kin. 


As friend with friend, and man with man, 


O let our hearts be thus, 
As David’s love to Jonathan, 
Be Jonathan’s to us! 


MARTIN F, TUPPER, 
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VARIETIES. 


Curtous Statistics about Horses.—The number of 
horses in Scotland is 185,409, and the average annual loss 
on this number amounts to 4°755 per cent., or, in more tell- 
ing expression, calculating every horse at the low value 
of £10, the loss on horses every year, at the very least, 
is £90,000. I am more especially referring to that which 
affects our farmers; the town mortality would raise this 
average to a far more alarming number. I find that in 
some counties the mortality is greater than in others, and 
one part of a county is sometimes found more healthy 
than another. In some measure this must be ascribed 
to the nature of food and work. It is very remarkable 
that these numbers vary greatly, from the relative preva- 
lence, in different parts, of colic or indigestion—that dis- 
ease which, last year, was the cause of death, on an aver- 
age, of 44 animals out of 100 that died—that disease 
which care in feeding and moderation in working will 
entirely prevent—and that disease which judicious and 
rational treatment will almost invariably cure. It is very 
remarkable that amongst the large number of cases of 
this disease that we have been called to treat during the 
past year, we have never lost one. I believe that by the 
collection of statistics of disease amongst horses, so as to 
learn with greater accuracy the causes of mortality, and 
by the more free and greater distribution of able veteri- 
narians, £40,000 in horses might be annually saved to 
Scotch farmers. Let them ponder over this, and they 
will find Iam not exaggerating, but am far within the 
mark. What will the farmers say when I tell them, that 
on heavy draught or cart horses the loss has been as high 
as 11 per cent.—fifty-five in every thousand. Many 
farmers are well aware that to them horses are an unfor- 
tunate necessity ; that their profit by them in one way 
is overbalanced by enormous loss.—Mi. Gamgee, in the 
“ Edinburgh Veterinary Review.” 

Goop Servants.—I feel most thankful to believe that 
good masters and mistresses can always, with some little 
trouble, get excellent servants; that they can by the 
exercise of common Christian kindliness and forbearance 
retain their services for many years, each year proving 
how much will be done of good service for those who 
know how to value it. I have been much with the sick 
of every class and rank; to their honour I will say it, I 
have seen servants giving to the sick the noblest devoted 
service. I have seen, where the household are well 
treated, the sick tended with earnest, loving attention ; 
yes, and the dying mourned with tears true to the hearts 
of those who shed them. Considering that service is 
“no inheritance ;” that it calls for a good deal of daily 
trial, and is separation, often permanent, from home and 
relatives; that it is subject to daily irritation from the 
caprices of those to whom it is rendered ; that it is never 
overpaid, and yet but too often received as if it was, I 
have Jeng since come to the conclusion that one of the 
great blessings of our day is the fact that we can pur- 
chase good service at reasonable cost, and retain it in the 
persons of good, attentive, yes, affectionate servants, by 
the bestowal of continued kind encouragement, with that 
forbearance to others we expect to be shown to ourselves ; 
and this, although ours may be “a strict house,” in which 
the dulness of the year may only be relieved by a little 
very innocent dissipation at Christmas.—S. G. O., in the 
“ Times.” 

CHARACTER OF WILLIAM Pitt.—The memory of Pitt 
has been assailed times innumerable, often justly, often 
unjustly ; but it has suffered much less from his assail- 
ants than from his eulogists. For, during many years his 
name was the rallying-cry of a class of men with whom, 
at one of those terrible conjunctures which confound all 
ordinary distinctions, he was accidentally and tempora- 
rily connected, but to whom, on almost all great questions 
of principle, he was diametrically opposed. The haters 
of parliamentary reform called themselves Pittites, not 
choosing to remember that Pitt made three motions for 
parliamentary reform ; and that, though he thought that 





such a reform could not safely be made while the pas- 
sions excited by the French Revolution were raging, he 
never uttered a word indicating that he should not be 
prepared at a more convenient season to bring the ques- 
tion forward a fourth time. The toast of Protestant 
Ascendancy was drunk on Pitt’s birthday by a set of 
Pittites, who could not but be aware that Pitt had re- 
signed his office because he could not carry Catholic 
Emancipation. The defenders of the Test Act called 
themselves Pittites, though they could not be ignorant 
that Pitt had laid before George 111 unanswerable reasons 
for abolishing the Test Act. The enemies of free trade 
called themselves Pittites, though Pitt was far moro 
deeply imbued with the doctrines of Adam Smith than 
either Fox or Grey. The very negro-drivers invoked the 
name of Pitt, whose eloquence was never more conspicu- 
ously displayed than when he spoke of the wrongs of the 
negro. This mythical Pitt, who resembles the genuine 
Pitt as little as the Charlemagne of Ariosto resembles the 
Charlemagne of Eginhard, has had his day. History will 
vindicate the real man from calumny disguised under the 
semblance of adulation, and will exhibit him as what he 
was—a minister of great talents, honest intentions, and 
liberal opinions, pre-eminently qualified, intellectually 
and morally, for the part of a parliamentary leader, and 
capable of administering with prudence and moderation 
the government of a prosperous and tranquil country, 
but unequal to surprising and terrible emergencies, aud 
liable, in such emergencies, to err grievously both on the 
side of weakness and the side of violence.—Lord Macau- 
lay in “ Encyclopedia Britannica” (New Edition). 

Tue Swepisa Trovsapour.—Mr. Oscar Ahnfelt, a 
gentlemen familiarly known by the popular sobriquet of 
the “ Swedish Troubadour,” is the son of a clergyman 
in Skania, and has received a good education, having 
studied in the University of Lund. Gifted with qualities, 
mental and physical, which would enable him to gain an 
ample livelihood in many ways, he has chosen the path 
of poverty and usefulness. ‘ Endowed by nature witha 
superior talent for music, and having a magnificent voice, 
extensive knowledge of the science, and great proficiency 
in guitar accompaniment, he sallies forth with his instru- 
ment, soon gathers arourd hima crowd of the music- 
loving Swedes, and, after singing a few spirited songs in 
a manner which subdues and melts his audience, he lays 
aside his guitar, takes out his Bible, and proclaims sal- 
vation through faith in the Crucified. Mr. Ahnfelt is a 
poor man, of about forty years of age, without a home, 
and living with his wife and children now in Carlshamn, 
now in Stockholm, when he is not travelling, which, how- 
ever, is the case during most part of the year. His 
regular income is only about £22 a year.—Hinton ari 
Steane’s “ Visit to Sweden.” 

Lire-Boat Exrenses.—During the past year the Royal 
National Life-boat Institution has incurred very large 
expenses, on either additional new life-boat stations, or 
the replacing of old boats, transporting carriages, and 
houses, by new ones. The institution has also expended 
on the repairs, stores, alterations, and inspection of its 
numerous life-boats, boat-houses, and transporting car- 
ringes, £2714 5s. 3/., making altogether a total of £8265 
3s. 9d. It has also granted, during the same period, 
£952 as awards for saving 427 persons from 64 wrecks 
on our coasts. This good work has, however, only been 
accomplished by involving the society in a debt of £3047, 
and an expenditure of £1000 from its small reserved 
capital. The society has now eighty-one life-boats under 
its management. ‘lo maintain these boats in a state of 
thorough efficiency, a large permanent annual income 1s 
needed, and we cordially recommend the claims of a 
society whose objects are at once so truly national and 
philanthropic. It is very sad to think that hundreds of 
lives are still annually lost on the British coasts. Upwards 
of a thousand vessels are wrecked every year in the seas 
of the United Kingdom. 
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